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like listlessness of vacant, unconscious reverie is this absent-
minded youth by the blending cadence of waves with thoughts,
that at last he loses his identity; takes the mystic ocean at his
feet for the visible image of that deep, blue, bottomless soul,
pervading mankind and nature; and every strange, half-seen,
gliding, beautiful thing that eludes him; every dimly-discov-
ered, uprising fin of some undiscernible form, seems to him the
embodiment of those elusive thoughts that only people the soul
by continually flitting through it.   In this enchanted mood, thy
spirit ebbs away to whence it came; becomes diffused through
time and space; like Cranmer's sprinkled Pantheistic ashes,
forming at last a part of every shore the round globe over."
When, from the mast-head, eyes less abstracted than Mel-
ville's sighted a whale,  the daring and excitement  of  the
ensuing pursuit in the whale-boats left Melville less occasion,
during such energetic intervals, to luxuriate in high mysteries.
And it seems likely that Melville was of more value to the
ship's owners when in a whale-boat than riding the mast-head.
Through long years of whaling these boats had been de-
veloped until practical perfection had been reached.    Never
has boat been built which for speed, staunchness, seaworthiness
and hardiness excels the whaleboat of the Massachusetts whale-
men.   These mere cockleshells, sharp at both ends and clean-
sided as a mackerel, were about twenty-seven feet long by
six feet beam, with a depth of twenty-two inches amidships
and thirty-seven inches at the bow and stern.    These tiny
clinker-built craft can ride the heaviest sea, withstand the high-
est wind, resist the heaviest gale.   Incredible voyages have been
made in these whaling boats, not the least remarkable being
the three months* voyage of two boats that survived the wreck
of the Esjsex in 1819, or the even more remarkable six months*
voyage of the whaling boat separated from the Janet in 1849.
In Mardi Melville describes a prolonged voyage in a whale-
boat.   In this account Melville takes one down to the very
plane of the sea.   He is speaking from experience when he
says: "Unless the waves, in their gambols, toss you and your
chip upon one of their lordly crests, your sphere of vision is
little larger than it would be at the bottom of a well.    At best,led
